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ALEXANDER BEAUFORT MEEK. 

" He loved books and the riches of learning in them, 
pursued them more with a spirit of a lover than a conqueror. 
He read for pleasure, as he wrote for pleasure. Literature 
was to him a recreation. It was his holiday work, and what 
he did in this department was the product of his mind in 
its leisure moments. It was among his greatest regrets 
that he did not from his youth devote himself to this great 
field, to which he was so eminently adapted." So writes a 
critic of the subject of this article. What need then to ask 
why Meek has taken no higher rank as a poet and a his- 
torian? He is simply one of large number of literary men 
in the South that gave their talents to the service of State, 
and court, and left behind them little that is permanent 
Pinkney in Maryland, Pendleton Cooke in Virginia, Wilde 
and Ticknor in Georgia, and Meek in Alabama, are a few 
of the names of those who made literature " a recreation." 
Law, politics, medicine, the chase, and a variety of other 
pursuits absorbed their energies and talents, and to-day 
many of them seem but names " writ in water." Meek was 
a man of no ordinary intellect, and for years he held the 
highest rank as a lawyer in his adopted State and occupied 
the most prominent offices in her gift. He was the founder 
of Alabama's public school system, and he did not a little as 
a pioneer historian of that State and the Southwest. But in 
spite of all this public achievement, his name and services 
are in danger of being forgotten. His poems have long 
been out of print, and it is a singular fact and a serious 
omission that no mention is made of him and his writings in 
those voluminous repositories of American literature — 
Duyckinck's " Cyclopaedia " and Stedman and Hutchinson's 
" Library." 

Alexander Beaufort Meek was born in Columbia, South 
Carolina, July 17, 1814. When he was five years of age, 
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his father, Dr. Samuel Meek, who combined the professions 
of medicine and theology, moved to Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
Here the son, while yet a boy, came to be regarded " as 
something of a marvel of knowledge." It was related of 
him that at Sunday-school " he recited by heart every 
verse in the Old and New Testaments," and a friend 1 has 
left this interesting reminiscence of his thirst for knowledge : 
" Among my first recollections of Meek is his hat ; this, as 
it appears to me now, was always full of newspapers. 
These he would read at every opportunity, even at the 
hazard of the rod. I have known him trounced repeatedly 
upon being caught reading a newspaper, which he had 
carefully folded of the size of a page of his class-book, and 
thus cunningly carried about with him in school hours ; his 
eyes often furtively diverted from the Latin and the Greek 
text to the more fascinating pages containing tales or scraps 
of magazine poetry." 

This passion for the fictitious early developed Meek into 
a poet, and he " had acquired considerable village reputa- 
tion " as such even before he entered the University of Ala- 
bama, where he graduated in 1833. After studying law at 
the University of Georgia, where he received the degree of 
A.M., he was admitted to the bar in 1835. His rise in his 
profession was rapid. When only twenty-two, he was ap- 
pointed Attorney-General of the State to fill a vacancy, a 
position he held only a short time. His early love for news- 
papers seem never to have lost its hold, as not long after his 
admission to the bar, he became editor of the Flag of the 
Union and later of the Southron, both published at Tusca- 
loosa. As some one says, " it was in this not over-congenial 
pursuit that he spent the larger portion of his life." 

In the meantime legal honors continued to be showered 
upon him, and these showed the esteem in which his judi- 
cial talents were held. In 1842 he was appointed by the 

'Judge William R. Smith in his Reminiscences of a Long Life; His- 
torical, Political, Personal, I^iterary, Vol. I., Washington, D. C, 1889. Full 
of years and honors, Judge Smith passed away at Washington only a few 
months ago. 
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Governor Judge of the Probate Court of Tuscaloosa, but 
when the Legislature met he was defeated for the place. 
In 1844 he acted as bearer of the electoral vote of Alabama 
to Washington City, a visit made memorable by his acting as 
a witness at the famous bloodless duel between the great 
apostle of secession, William L. Yancey, and Thomas L. 
Clingman, of North Carolina. 

In December, 1843, William Gilmore Simms, then the 
leading literary man of the South, delivered an address be- 
fore the students ot the University of Alabama, and Meek 
must have made his acquaintance at that time, although 
they had doubtless been in correspondence before. In fact, 
in the previous year, Meek had been a contributor to the 
Magnolia, a monthly magazine edited by Simms at Charles- 
ton. From this friendship arose a familiar correspondence, 
especially on literary matters, that gives us an interesting 
insight into literary conditions at the South at that time. 
Several of these letters have been preserved, four of which 
I am now able to lay before the readers of this Review. 
The first of these was written from Washington City, Sep- 
tember 16, 1845, whither Meek had gone to become Assist- 
ant Secretary of the United States Treasury. 

Although I attended the railroad depot in this city several 
evenings in succession for the purpose, and with the anxious de- 
sire, of seeing you in your transit, yet I was disappointed in that 
object. You must have passed through one evening when I was 
accidentally delayed upon'my way to the depot, and arrived just 
as the cars had taken up their line of march, or were " laying it 
down," as we say in the West, on their road to Baltimore. Such 
" slips " between " cup and lip " have often occurred to me, and 
in my younger and more sentimental days, particularly when 
there was a lady in the case, I found myself repeating a beauti- 
ful couplet : 

Joy's fleeting angel leaves not a ray, 

Save the gleam of the plumage that bears her away ! 

Besides wishing to grasp your hand with the strong fervor of a 
cordial friend, I desired (and in this feeling my excellent asso- 
ciate, "Clinton Bradshaw" participated) to commune with you 
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upon literary topics. A bottle of Lillery Mousseaux and a beef- 
steak at Coleman's, ; ' as delicate as a zephyr," could have made 
a Nox Ambrosiana which Christopher North might have en- 
vied. In the "short hours," I could have administered, by way 
of "nightcap," a few passages from the Red Eagle, which would 
have sent you wandering through what Shelley calls " the tan- 
gled wilderness " of sleep. " Clinton " would have sung " 'Tis 
said that absence conquers love," and you could have given us a 
few of those " Southern Passages and Pictures," which Guido or 
Petrarch would have loved to look upon. But. alas, for human 
hopes and human follies ! You came like a shadow, and went, 
like Bunyan's Pilgrim, " on your way rejoicing! " You are now 
among the savants of Gotham, lionized in the main, and occa- 
sionally imbibing your friend Lawson's "hot whiskey-punch"! 
Bye the bye, he would make one of the best contributors to 
Punch, for he would give something more spiritual than mere 
caudle. 

How come on your literary ventures? The papers say 
you are about to bring forth a book. What is it? History, 
Poetry, or Romance? for Prospero waves his wand over three 
realms. Whatever it be, I trust you will safely pass the Poe, that 
most unnavigable of critical rivers for slender barques. Indeed 
a very Salt river of the most Attic flavor. At your request, I 
have ordered a copy of the second part of " Florence Lincoln " 
to be sent to the Southern Magazine, but had to write to Tus- 
caloosa for it. , As you intend republishing these chapters, I will 
complete you the story, which was left without a tale in the 
Southron. Should you desire to revise anything else from that 
periodical, you will find the first paper, the introduction, one of 
the best. By lopping off the first paragraph, and dropping one 
or two allusions in the body, you would have a respectable essay 
upon " Themes for Southern Literature". " I know it is good," 
as the little boy said of the money, " for I seen daddy make it ! " 
In my budget, I have many unpublished manuscripts, which I will 
send you (to C.) when I can find nerve to copy. How long do 
you tarry in New York ? I wish to visit the city in a few 
weeks to issue the Eagle. Right glad should I be to meet you 
at the Astor House. Thomas l says my fledgling is " the best 

1 F. W. Thomas author of the novel "Clinton Bradshaw" referred to 
above. He was a journalist and author of some capacity. — [Editor. 
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American poem," and General Lamar gave me the same flatter- 
ing unction. But / have my doubts. Thank you, however, 
most gratefully, for the prelude in the S. & W. M. 1 When you 
make up your mind for the South, you must determine to stop a 
day or two at least in this city. The other night at the Presi- 
dent's levee, Bancroft asked me several questions touching your- 
self, and I have no doubt he will be glad to greet you — though 
he has a Yankee heart and Yankee manners. Such is not mine ; 
so for the present, Good morning. 

From the allusions in this letter, it would seem that Meek 
had already written "The Red Eagle," though it was not 
published for ten years. 

In 1846 President Polk appointed Meek attorney for 
for the Southern District of Alabama, and leaving" Washing- 
ton he took up his residence at Mobile, which was to be his 
home for nearly twenty years. He held this office four 
years, and in 1849 became associate editor of The Register. 
During this time his interest in literary matters did not en- 
tirely abate, as we find him keeping up a vigorous corres- 
pondence with Simms. On May 18, 1847, he wrote to the 
latter : 

Having for the last five weeks been absent from this city, in 
the interior of the State, I did not receive your letter until yes- 
terday. It was most welcome as reviving an intercourse always 
most agreeable to me, and which had fallen into desuetude 
through circumstances attending my locomotive life the last two 
years. You very properly attribute it to no decay of friendly in- 
terest, for I have continued to watch your literary performances 
with my quondam partiality, and felt much pride when the South 
Carolina Legislature came so near " doing the genteel thing,'' 
though I could not restrain a " plague on both their Houses ! '» 
that they did not do it entirely. 2 Well the loss was theirs, and let 
them make the most of it ! 

Since I wrote you last (" ah, woful " since ! ) I have been in- 
debted to you for two volumes of your poetry — " Areytos, or 

1 " The Southern and Western Monthly Magazine and Review " better 
known as "Simms's Magazine" — a short-lived affair. — [Editor. 

8 In 1846 Simms came within one vote of being elected by the Legisla- 
ture Lieutenant-Governor of South Carolina. 
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Songs of the South," and "Grouped Thoughts and Scattered 
Fancies." The first I like the most ; for Sonnets, when collected 
in number, exhibit their artificiality so forcibly as to be unpleas- 
ing. This I have felt about Wordsworth's as well as Petrarch's, 
notwithstanding the massive and compact stateliness of the one, 
and the musical sinuosities of the other. Your Songs are like 
the gushing and reckless warblings of our wood-birds in the 
morning (and as I have been camp-hunting lately, I appreciate 
this compliment), while your Sonnets, notwithstanding they em- 
brace your best thoughts and strongest lines, are, to my mind at 
least, stiff and formal. Sonnets, at their best, are but small 
poems in the stocks — poetry in the pillory. I have procured 
your " Life of Smith," but have not read it yet. This species of 
historic narrative is peculiarly suited to the warmth and pic- 
turesqueness of your style. 

As to the " History of Alabama," I have a manuscript book 
of that denomination which has been on my hands for near three 
years. I should have published it long ago, but for two or three 
reasons, i. I have never been able to make what I have writ- 
ten short enough. 2. There are periods which I have not been 
able to fill up sufficiently, as they depend upon tradition solely, 
and no cooperation has ever been attempted by others. 3. My 
want of connection with publishers and ignorance of their 
usages, has discouraged me or rather made me procrastinate. 
Still, I shall finish the work this summer, and try and publish in 
the winter. As the manuscript is now it would make an 8vo. of 
six or eight hundred pages — but I shall reduce it to the size of 
your " History of South Carolina," which I design as my model. 
If you can give any information or directions from New York 
in the premises, I shall be thankful to you. Mr. A. J. Pickett has 
set about his design very earnestly, I understand. . . . Judge 
Porter also talked of writing a history of this State, but I believe 
he has abandoned the idea. I have no objection to as many col- 
laborateurs as may be, — the best work will alone succeed, and if 
mine should not be the best it ought not to succeed. I have done 
nothing " literary " for three years. " The Red Eagle " is fastened 
by a straw to his nest. It is my best work, and I should be glad 
to publish it. What terms could I make to bring it out in the 
"Library of American Books?" I could accompany it with 
prose aketches of a romantic character, but would prefer to let 
the poetry walk alone. 
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This summer I shall spend here until August ; then go to Tus- 
caloosa and the interior ; and tc crown a bachelor's bliss will per- 
haps get married, if I can't do better. 



It will give me great pleasure to hear from you, as often as 
you can find convenient. My sympathies are all literary, though 
my habits are anything else. I have got the god of my nature 
down, now, and I think I will strangle him before he can rise. 

Shortly before going out of office at Mobile, Meek wrote 
to Simms, February 20. 1849 • 

I was truly glad to receive your letter. It was like grasping 
the hand of a friend after a long separation. The intercourse 
which I once had with you in this way, was to me exceedingly 
pleasant. I felt it as an honor, and received much profit in in- 
tellectual influence from it. Your letters were always read by 
me with delight, and I have them all preserved among my literary 
treasures. How the correspondence fell into disuse I can scarcely 
say. It was chiefly owing to the nomadic life which I led for 
some time, and afterwards the engrossing circumstances of my 
new home, which tended greatly to destroy all my literary affini- 
ties. I felt little like talking to you about law or politics, pleas, 
or protocols, — and I had nothing better to say. Still I valued 
your friendship most highly, and hoped to be held in kind and 
forgiving remembrance. This your letter assures me is the case, 
and I greet your once familiar hieroglyphics like the significant 
smiles of a friend. 

I am glad you have consented to assume the editorship of the 
Southern Quarterly Review. You, and you only, are the very 
man for the work. You can give it a force and individuality 
which it has sadly wanted, and without which it might as well be 
printed at Cape Cod as Charleston. It would be better that such 
a periodical should be stupid and original than possess all the 
commonplace excellence of the North American. Something 
that we cannot get elsewhere, whether that something be good, 
bad, or indifferent, is what we want. Without their peculiarities, 
absurdities though they generally are, what would Charles Lamb 
or Hazlitt be? Their faults constitute their excellence — at least 
they are the features that designate them from other men. I be- 
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lieve that you can give the Southern Quarterly, with all the 
necessary ability, something characteristic. Make it unlike other 
things, piquant and paradoxical, fierce and fiery — give it an in- 
fusion of Fraser's Magazine, and my word for it, it must suc- 
ceed. 

Whether I can help you in this is questionable. I have been 
so long out of the saddle, that I fear I have forgotten how to ride. 
With the exception of the editorials of a daily paper — The 
Register — which I conducted sub rosa in the presidential can- 
vass — I have written nothing in three years beyond Libels in 
Admiralty, Bills in Chancery, and such like "small deer." I 
would scarcely know what to write about. Yet I should be glad 
to get into the Review line of writing, — and if anything does 
come up that I can find time to handle properly I will do some- 
thing for you. I am anxious for the Review to go ahead as a 
Southern organ — as a reflex of Southern mind, feeling and spirit. 
Since John Van Buren's taunt about the brains being above the 
belt, our young men, all our men, should arouse to the vindication 
of our character. I am willing to do what I can, — though I 
know that is very little — to remove the aspersion. So if you 
will direct my attention to a few proper topics, when I have 
leisure I will give you something in the way in which I think it 
ought to be done. However do not consider this an obligatory 
promise, for, as you know, I frequently fail in the fulfillment. 
The "Red Eagle" is still in his nest — with other literary per- 
formances that have not seen the light because I have been so re- 
mote from the world of publishers. If I do not issue it soon, I 
will try and send you a manuscript copy for your private perusal. 

My home is permanently at this point, where I shall always 
be pleased to hear from you. 

Again on November 22, 1851, Meek wrote Simms : 

Long silence between old friends is like the grave ! But, at 
the summons of your letter, I now, with the point of my steel 
pen, lift the lid from the sepulchre, and bid the Lazarus of former 
friendship come forth. He will tell you that my inattention has 
not resulted from any abatement of the kindliest regards, but 
from a thousand little cares and perplexities, and indolences 
wrapped like " napkins " about the man, and destroying the free 
uses of his gentler faculties and feelings. Now I grasp your 
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hand with the olden cordiality, and greet your performances, as 
I have always, with admiration and delight. I am glad you are 
about to collect your Poetic Writings. They will form a fit 
avant courrier for Southern Literature and Southern Publication. 
I am convinced we cannot have Home Independence of any 
kind, — in Commerce, Manufactures, Politics, or what not, until 
we have a Home Independence of Mind. This is the end at 
which the great Southern Reformation should begin ; and Con- 
sul Baylors and Macon Conventions would do more in striving 
for it, than by all the Cotton-monopolies and State fairs they can 
conceive. Your publishing houses are sagacious in being 
" timid," but, if they feel their way cautiously, they will suc- 
ceed. I shall always be glad to render them, and yourself es- 
pecially, all aid in my power. Hereabouts, our mental atmos- 
phere, like the interior of a Gin room, is impregnated almost en- 
tirely with Cotton. But we have a few Sardinians that have not 
defiled their garments. With these I will press your claim. You 
are perhaps not aware that my chief occupation is now that of 
an editor. For the last year I have conducted the Daily Regis- 
ter. This gives me a chance to press your merits into the spare 
crevices of the public mind. Rely upon me for this. Recently 
I have seen your name put forward for the Presidency of South 
Carolina College. This I " made a note on " at the time, and 
shall be happy to urge the matter, if appropriate and agreeable 
to you. 

My daily avocations, in the way of business, with the pen, — 
spilling ink over politicians, merchants, stock-dealers, and such 
" small deer," — will account to you, somewhat, for my long in- 
attention to epistolary and literary matters. When I drop " the 
mighty instrument of little men," — fagged out with leaders, 
paragraphs, and items, I have no taste for its assumption until it 
forces itself between my fingers. Last year I finished my " His- 
tory of Alabama," but Pickett stepped in, and published first. 
Mine must lie upon the shelf till his has run its career. Fre- 
quently I have purposed writing for the Review, but accomplish- 
ed only " paving stones." * * * * I can promise you nothing 
just now for the Review, which I am glad to see gets along 
ably under your Jeffreyism. Nott and Campbell are both here. 
With the former I occasionally talk of you ; with the latter I 
have no intercourse. You ask after the ' Red Eagle." Like 
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my young birds, it became entangled in its nest, and has never 
spread its pinions. Had I not lost all literary ambition, I should 
cut it loose, and let it flutter. One of these days I may, anyhow. 
It will give me sincere pleasure to hear from you as often as 
you can find it convenient to write. 

No account of Meek's life would be complete without 
some mention of his eminent services in the cause of educa- 
tion. In 1853 he was elected a representative of Mobile 
County in the Legislature, and in that body he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on education. As such 
he reported a bill to " maintain a system of free public 
schools in the State of Alabama." His report was a very 
able and lengthy one, and a large number of copies of it 
were ordered to be printed. This bill, " so creditable to his 
intellect and heart," "laid the foundation of the present 
system of public instruction, of which he may be called the 
founder." On his monument at Columbus, Mississippi, 
where he is buried, is this inscription : " Founder of the 
public school system of Alabama." 

We now come to the purely literary work of Meek, all 
of which was published at almost the same time. In 1855 
there appeared in New York his first volume of verse — 
" The Red Eagle. A Poem of the South." This was his 
longest and most ambitious work. It was a narrative poem 
of various adventures in the life of the great Creek chieftain, 
Weatherford. His romantic character and adventurous 
career were such as to lend themselves especially to poetic 
treatment, and the poem is, therefore, full of stirring scenes. 
Among the most notable and vigorous of these are the 
massacre at Fort Mimms and the famous '• Canoe Fight." 
The portrayal of Indian life and customs is vivid and pic- 
turesque, and an English review has asserted that the poem 
is the best of its kind in American literature. This last re- 
mark must, however, be taken with a great deal of allow- 
ance. Scattered throughout the poem are several lyrics of 
unusual power and beauty. One of these is exquisite in its 
melody : 
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The blue-bird is whistling in Hillibee grove, — 

Terra-re ! 'Terra-re ! 
His mate is repeating the tale of his love, — 

Terra-re ! 

But never that song, 

As its notes fleet along, 
So sweet and so soft in its raptures can be, 
As thy low whispered words, young chieftain, to me. 

Deep down in the dell is a clear crystal stream, 

Terra-re ! Terra-re! 
Where, scattered like stars, the white pebbles gleam, 

'J erra-re ! 

But deep in my breast, 

Sweet thoughts are at rest, 
No eye but my own in their beauty shall see ; 
They are dreams, happy dreams, young chieftain, of thee. 

The honey-bud blooms when the spring-time is green, 

Terra-re ! Terra-re! 
And the fawn with the roe, on the hill-top is seen, 

Terra-re .' 

But 'tis spring all the year, 

When my loved-one is near, 
And his smiles are like bright beaming blossoms to me, 
Oh ! to rove o'er the hill-top, young chieftain, with thee ! 

Judge Smith says that this lyric " was set to music and 
sung as a favorite by the belles of Tuscaloosa and still holds 
its popularity." Possibly the least pleasing part of the longer 
poem is its versification. Though frequently smooth and 
musical, it at times becomes exceedingly wooden. It seems 
to me that if the poet had stuck to the octosyllabic verse 
in which he began v the poem would thereby have been 
greatly improved. Other objections that may be urged 
against it are the disconnected character of the story and 
the intrusion of too many purely historical incidents. The 
latter fault tends to make it simply a versified chronicle. 
The fine tribute to General Jackson also loses much of its 
force when one remembers his very prosaic character. 

Judge Smith, from whom I have already quoted, says 
that Moore's " Light of the Harem " was the inspiration of 
" The Red Eagle," and he gives this interesting account of 
the influence of Moore in the South at that time : " Of all 
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the books of poetry appearing in my time, in the depth of 
its impression on my sensitiveness, and its hold upon my 
heart, I may say that "Lalla Rookh " was the book. It 
was a ' thing of beauty and a joy forever.' " The Light of 
the Harem " glowed in every cottage, and flashed on every 
centre-table. The book was the pocket companion of the 
boys and the bosom darling of the girls. Sphinx as it was 
to the old, the cold and the phlegmatic, yet to the young 
and the joyous it was an oracle carrying along with it its 
own solution ; no mystic riddle." 

Two years after the appearance of " The Red Eagle " 
Meek published his " Romantic Passages in Southwestern 
History." This volume, more striking in its title than in its 
contents, contained several orations and addresses delivered 
on various public occasions, together with a number of 
sketches and essays on the history of Alabama and the 
Southwest. The orations are necessarily ephemeral in their 
character, but the sketches contain some elements of per- 
manent interest. Among the subjects treated are " The 
Pilgrimage of De Soto," "The Massacre at Fort Mimms," 
and " The Canoe Fight." Meek's style, while clear and 
simple, is not especially brilliant or noteworthy, but in lieu 
of his unpublished " History of Alabama," these sketches 
are still consulted, along with Pickett's " History," as a 
source of early Alabama history. 

We now come to Meek's most distinctive contribution to 
literature. This is his " Songs and Poems of the South," 
which appeared the same year as the " Romantic Passages." 
This is not an anthology of Southern verse, as its title at 
first sight would seem to indicate, but a collection of his 
own poems that had been contributed from time to time to 
the various papers and magazines. All of these pieces are 
of unequal merit, but there is hardly one that does not show 
true poetic feeling. About the only attempt at humor is 
found in the pleasant verses entitled " Song at the Bar Din- 
ner " in Mobile. They remind one strikingly of Saxe or 
Dr. Holmes. A long poem in blank verse, " The Day of 
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Freedom," which was delivered in Tuscaloosa on the 
Fourth of July, 1838, is in no way remarkable except in 
containing Meek's best known short poem — "Land of the 
South." This was set to music shortly after it was written, 
and it has been a stock declamation with successive gen- 
erations of Southern school boys. It is too familiar to need 
quotation here. Of the shorter poems in this volume most 
are of a sentimental character, and a fine example of them 
is the glowing verses on a " Girl of the Sxmny South :" 

Girl of the sunny South, 

Bright, round thy rosy mouth, 
Dimples and smiles are ever at play : 

Sweet in thy fountain eyes, 

Mirrored, the aiure skies 
Tell us of angels and heaven alway ! 

Sunbeams, in golden twine, 

Over some pearly shrine, 
Emblem thy curls placed carefully by : 

Never the lily meek 

Blushed with so pure a cheek, 
Tinged by the rays of an evening sky. 

Sweet is thy laughing tone 

As the low music blown 
Out of an ocean shell by the sea-maids ; 

Soft, over heart and soul, 

Steals it with deep control, 
Leading them rapt through love's sunny glades ! 

Ne'er did, on mountain lake, 

Swan the wild mirror break, 
Gliding in motion so graceful as thine, — 

Lark on the summer sky, 

Breeze 'mid the bending rye, 
Fountain through flowers, are not so divine ! 

Bright as thy native clime, 

Decked in its vernal time, 
Girl of the South, in all things you seem ! 

Ever thus sweetly shine, 

Cinctured by light divine, — 
Poetry's sunniest, fondest dream ! 

" Balaklava " naturally suggests an invidious compari- 
son with Tennyson's famous lyric, and has been the cause of 
some controversy as to its authorship. It was attributed in 
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more than one book of selections to Alexander Smith, the 
English poet, and it is really found in one edition of his 
works. It is said that Meek wrote it in one night and for 
fun signed to it the name of Alexander Smith ; hence its at- 
tribution to that poet. The best poem of Meek's collection, 
however, is the beautiful lines on "The Mocking Bird:" 

From the vale what music ringing 

Fills the bosom of the night ; 
On the sense, entranced, flinging 

Spells of witchery and delight ! 
O'er magnolia, lime and cedar, 

From yon locust-top, it swells. 
Like the chant of serenader, 

Or the rhyme of silver bells ! 
Listen! dearest, listen to it! 

Sweeter sounds were never heard ! 
'Tis the song of that wild poet — 

Mime and minstrel — Mocking Bird. 

See him, swinging in his glory, 

On yon topmost bending limb ! 
Carolling his amorous story, 

Like some wild crusader's hymn ! 
Now it faints in tones delicious 

As the first low vow of love ! 
Now it bursts in swells capricious, 

All the moonlit vale above ! 
Listen ! dearest, etc. 

Why is't thus, this sylvan Petrarch 

Pours all night his serenade? 
'Tis for some proud woodland Laura, 

His sad sonnets all are made ! 
But he changes now his measure — 

Gladness bubbling from his mouth — 
Jest, and gibe, and mimic pleasure — 

Winged Anacreon of the South ! 
Listen, dearest, etc. 

Bird of music, wit and gladness, 

Troubadour of sunny climes, 
Disenchanter of all sadness, — 

Would thine art were in my rhymes. 
O'er the heart that's beating by me, 

I would weave a spell divine ; 
Is there aught she could deny me, 

Drinking in such strains as thine? 
Listen, dearest, etc. 
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My friend Dr. Morgan Callaway, Jr., who has made a 
special study of a large number of poems on the mocking 
bird, tells me that Meek's is superior to any of the others. 

The remaining years of Mr. Meek's life may be briefly 
summed up. In 1859 he was again elected to the Legisla- 
ture, and on the assembling of that body he was made 
speaker. He seems to have spent the last years of his life 
in literary pursuits, as he had nearly completed a " History 
of Alabama," 1 in two volumes, when the war broke out and 
prevented its publication. At his death he was engaged in 
revising and copying it for the press. Besides this history 
he had written a poem, about the length of "The Red 
Eagle," entitled " The Pilgrims of Mount Vernon." 2 He 
also wrote occasional lyrics of a patriotic character during 
the war. About the close of that great struggle he moved 
to Columbus, Mississippi, where he died suddenly on 
November 30, 1865. He was twice married, but left no 
children. 

Judge Meek's character has been so well commented on 
by Judge Smith that I shall quote freely from him. He 
knew Meek long and intimately and speaks of him at 
great length in his " Reminiscences : " " He was not an ab- 
stract specimen. The poetic plant in him was not of such a 
character as to fix upon him any paramount peculiarity or 
marked eccentricity. He had his own ideal world, but still 
he was at home with humanity. ... In the parlor, he 
was superb ; on the streets, he was genial, social, and 
cheerful ; as a friend, he was warm and candid ; as an ac- 
quaintance, he was cordial. As a politician, he was an un- 
changeable Jackson Democrat ; and I believe that he par- 
ticipated with his party in the secession movement with the 
gloomy reluctance of a sagacious patriot . . . As a society 
man, Judge Meek was always a leader and always in de- 

1 As is seen from Meek's letter to Simms of May 17, 1847, part of this 
work had been written then. 

2 The MSS. of these works are in the possession of the poet's brother, 
Dr. B. F. Meek of the University of Alabama, to whom the present writer 
is indebted for several courtesies in connection with this article. 

F 
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mand. Dr. Johnson had one characteristic that Meek fell 
heir to as residuary legatee — the autocracy of conversation. 
With men in conversation, Meek was rather dictatorial and 
peremptory. He was a declaimer of theories, political, lit- 
erary and original. He needed not the quality of compre- 
hension, for he never listened. But with women his habit 
was different. His intercourse with them was made up of 
all the elegant and genial graces. His stature was grand, 
and when in fine health his appearance might have been 
called magnificent. His conversation was exceedingly cap- 
tivating. . . . Meek has left no satirical piece ; it would be 
hard to find even a cynicism in any of his verses. He kept 
the gloomy and complaining side of life far away from him ; 
and yet in his conversation I have known him to be very 
bitter. His irony was scathing, his puns biting, and his ca- 
pacity for inventing a joke out of the whole cloth amazing. 
He was very cunning in his witticisms, and had a huge 
capacity for the enjoyment of the ludicrous . . . Meek had 
the amiable trait of cultivating and patronizing all the young 
literary aspirants ; these fledglings nestled confidingly un- 
der his capacious wings, and found there a warm shelter. 
To be sure of his patronage it was only necessary to be able 
to turn a couplet with tolerable aptitude. His judgment, 
too, was considered the standard of taste, and hence his 
praises were agreeably inspiring ... It is a curious 
fact that Meek was not particularly fond of Shakspere. 
He would lie down with Keats, Scott, Byron, and Moore, 
but for Shakspere he had no enthusiasm. In his literary 
likings he was intensely American." 

Little need be added to Judge Smith's interesting and 
comprehensive estimate. Posterity, unfortunately, has al- 
ready forgotten Judge Meek's signal efforts in the cause of 
education, while his historical sketches have become in- 
teresting only to the antiquarian and the specialist. It he 
is to be remembered at all, it must be by his poetry, particu- 
larly by that in the purely lyric form. An anthology of 
Southern verse ought to contain " Balaklava," " Land of the 
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South," " Girl of the Sunny South," " The Mocking Bird," 
and the little song from " The Red Eagle." These show 
that Meek had undeniable poetic gifts. His appreciation 
of nature was delicate and true, and when melody is con- 
sidered it will be found that he rarely struck a false note. 
His poems are peculiarly Southern not only in their sub- 
jects and local color, but also in their patriotic fervor and 
tropical exuberance. Occasionally he " gushed " and some- 
times he seemed to depend for his effects largely on mere 
rhetoric, but these were faults natural to Southern poetry of 
that time. Though his poems have been less read and ap- 
preciated than those of Pinkney and Cooke, yet they have 
less artificiality and are more redolent of the soil. For this 
reason they deserve to be kept in our memories along with 
the "Lovelace lyrics" of those more fortunate poets. 

Charles Hunter Ross. 



